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INSIDE  N.I 


MEMBERSHIP  CHAIRMAN’S  REPORT 


October,  1998  Applications  for  Membership:  The  following  persons  have  applied 
for  membership.  If  no  written  objections  are  received  by  December  1,  1998,  their 
applications  will  become  effective  on  that  date. 

2529- MT  Carlos  M.  Jara  (SCL- 1075),  P.  O.  Box  537264,  Miami,  FL  33 1 52-7264 

(All  Chile  Numismatics,  Chopmarked  Coins,  Counterstamped 
Crowns) 

2530- MT  Dimitri  R.  Korentski,  pr  POBEDY  16-35,  Dneprodzerzhinsk, 

Dnepropetrovsk  obi  322637,  Ukraine 

(Ancients,  World  Coins,  Europe,  U.S.  A.,  Franklin  Mint  Issues) 


LIBRARIAN’S  REPORT 

I.  The  following  book  is  new  to  the  Library: 
Marian  Morris 


GB80.MedG:1967:HMM 

Hawaiian  money  and  medals. 

Pub.  1967,  43pp,  w/plates. 

II.  In  addition  to  the  above  we  would  like  to  thank  Marian  Morris  fore  the  gift  of 
other  numismatic  material  to  the  NI  Library. 

Granvyl  G.  Hulse,  Jr.,  Book  Librarian 
James  D.  Haley,  Periodical  Librarian 

lie******************************************************************* 

MINTMARKS  WITH  A DIFFERENCE 

Paul  F.  L.  de  Groot,  Calgary,  Alberta,  Canada,  NI  # 1786 

Apart  from  the  initials  of  designers  or  engravers,  many  coins  carry  letters  or  emblems 
indicating  the  mints  where  they  were  struck  and/or  the  official  responsible  for  them, 
usually  the  master  of  the  mint.  However,  things  are  not  always  what  they  seem  to 
be.  During  the  Second  World  War  the  Dutch  government  had  coins  struck  in  the 
U.S. A.  Those  for  The  Netherlands  proper  show  an  acom,  those  for  the  colonies, 
sometimes  of  identical  types,  carry  a palm  tree.  Truly  strange  is  the  case  of 
Luxembourg.  Many  of  the  bronze  coins  sporadically  struck  for  this  country  from 
1854  to  1908  sport  the  winged  staff  of  Utrecht,  though  none  was  struck  there. 
Weirder  still,  even  the  last  issue  still  displayed  the  sword  privy  mark  of  a mintmaster 
whose  function  ended  in  1874! 
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ST.  VERONICA  AND  THE  EDESSA  FILE 


The  French  medal  shown  here  as  Fig.  1,  VA  times  actual  size,  is  bronze.  It  has  as 
obverse  the  Mater  Dolorosa,  the  symbolism  of  which  I have  dealt  with  elsewhere  (1). 
It  is  the  reverse  which  concerns  us  here  - the  legend  REGARDEZ  LA  FACE  DE 
VOTRE  CHRIST  (Behold  the  Face  of  your  Christ)  around  a representation  of  what 
has  come  to  be  called  "the  Holy  Face"  or  "Mandylion"  (2)  - for  herein  lies  one  of 
those  wonderful  tales  which  so  often  lie  behind  the  themes  of  religious  medals,  and 
which  make  them  so  fascinating  to  collect. 

The  best  known  legend  behind  this  is  that  of  St.  Veronica  (3).  The  story  goes  that 
at  the  time  of  the  procession  towards  Golgotha  and  the  final  act  of  the  crucifixion, 
Christ’s  face  was  pouring  with  blood  and  sweat  as  he  toiled  under  the  weight  of  the 
cross.  Taking  pity  on  him,  Veronica  pushed  through  the  crowd  and  wiped  his  face 
with  her  veil.  Miraculously  the  exact  image  of  Christ’s  face  was  found  to  have  been 
imprinted  on  the  veil  - a portrait  of  the  Saviour  "not  made  with  hands",  as  the  legend 
has  it.  Veronica’s  house  and  the  place  at  which  these  events  took  place  on  the  Via 
Dolorosa  in  Jerusalem  are  still  pointed  out  to  the  faithful,  and  the  episode  is 
preserved,  as  if  in  aspic,  in  the  sixth  of  the  fourteen  Stations  of  the  Cross  (1). 

Legend  goes  on  to  say  that  St.  Veronica  later  went  to  Rome  with  the  precious  relic, 
and  cured  the  Emperor  Tiberius  of  some  fearsome  disease  simply  by  allowing  him  to 
gaze  upon  it.  At  her  death  the  veil  passed  to  Pope  St.  Clement,  and  subsequently 
found  a suitably  dignified  resting  place  in  St.  Peter’s  in  Rome. 

Quite  what  became  of  it  after  that,  and  exactly  what  it  looked  like,  is  a real  muddle. 
Most  people  seem  to  think  it  is  still  in  St.  Peter’s  (4),  and  indeed,  perhaps  it  is. 
However,  Ian  Wilson  cites  two  historical  documents  which  suggest  that  the  veil  was 
actually  stolen  from  St.  Peter’s  by  the  rampaging  troops  of  Charles  V in  the  1527 
sack  of  Rome,  and  was  last  seen  being  offered  for  sale  by  drunken  soldiers  in  the 
city’s  taverns  (5).  Wilson  discounts  these  as  emotional  hearsay  of  the  time,  citing 
numerous  expositions  of  the  cloth  after  1527.  He  also  discounts  another  claim  that 
the  veil  was  stolen  - or  rather,  switched  - in  1608,  and  ended  up  in  the  church  of 


Bob  Forrest,  Manchester,  England,  NI  # 2382 


Fig.  1 
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Manoppello,  near  Pescara  on  the  Adriatic  Coast  (6).  To  which  I should  add  that  there 
is  yet  another  story  that  the  real  veil  of  Veronica  was  tricked  away  from  the  Vatican 
in  the  fourteenth  century  by  the  Holy  Roman  Emperor  and  King  of  Bohemia,  Charles 
IV,  to  find  a resting  place  in  St.  Andrew’s  chapel  of  Prague  Castle,  where  it 
apparently  still  is  (7).  Charles  reputedly  borrowed  the  original  to  have  it  copied,  but 
kept  the  original  and  sent  the  copy  back  to  the  Pope,  which  would  mean  that  whatever 
might  have  been  destroyed  in  1527  - or  stolen  in  1608  - wasn’t  the  real  thing  anyway. 
However,  the  castle  catalogue  lists  the  ‘relic’  as  merely  a Gothic  panel  painting  of  c. 
1400,  so  maybe  this  was  just  a story  tricked  up  to  enhance  the  reputation  of  Charles 
IV’s  Veronica.... 

With  rumour  and  counter-rumour  piling  one  on  top  of  another  like  this,  one  begins 
to  get  a headache  trying  to  sort  out  the  truth.  Let  us  therefore  assume  that  the  real 
Veronica  is  still  in  St.  Peter’s.  What  does  it  look  like? 

Wilson  tells  us  (8)  that  in  1907  Joseph  Wilpert  opened  the  box  supposed  to  contain 
it  and  found  only  a square  piece  of  cloth,  much  faded  with  age,  and  with  two  faint 
irregular  brownish  stains  on  it.  In  the  1950’s  Wilson  adds  (9),  one  Isabel  Piczek  was 
given  an  impromptu  private  showing  of  the  Veronica.  It  was  "just  a blob  of  a 
brownish  rust  colour",  she  said.  "Even  with  the  best  imagination,  you  could  not  make 
any  face  or  features  out  of  them." 

With  rumours  of  its  theft  or  destruction,  and  these  unpromising  accounts  of  its  present 
state  even  if  it  is  still  there,  Wilson  made  various  attempts  to  get  further  information 
from  the  Vatican  authorities,  and  if  possible  to  secure  a photograph  of  it.  The  result 
was  some  "stonewalling",  followed  by  a claim  that  the  relic  was  "in  too  precarious 
a condition",  and,  finally,  "a  studious  silence"  (10). 


Fig.  2 

As  to  what  it  might  have  looked  like  in  the  past,  it  is  true  that  there  are  numerous 
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paintings  and  woodcuts  which  illustrate  it,  often  being  held  up  by  St.  Veronica  herself 
- as,  for  example,  the  one  shown  in  Fig.  2,  a woodcut  by  Albrecht  Diirer.  Might  not 
some  of  these  pictures  have  derived  their  inspiration  from  actual  viewings  of  the  cloth 
at  public  expositions?  Unfortunately  the  various  extant  pictures  differ  quite 
considerably  - most  notably  in  that  some  of  them  (like  Fig.  2)  show  Christ  wearing 
the  Crown  of  Thoms,  whereas  in  others  the  Crown  is  entirely  absent!  (11)  It  is  clear, 
then,  that  many  of  the  pictures  showing  the  Veronica  have  been  conjured  up  entirely 
out  of  the  artist’s  imagination,  or  at  best  based  on  mere  hearsay.  However,  Wilson 
claims  to  have  tracked  down  an  exact  copy  of  the  Veronica  made  in  1616  or  1617  and 
currently  residing  in  Vienna,  giving  a photograph  of  it  in  his  book  (12).  The  trouble 
is,  it  isn’t  very  clear  at  all.... 

If  the  history  of  the  cloth  is  tangled,  so  too  is  the  legend  of  St.  Veronica  herself.  In 
addition  to  the  aforementioned  tale  of  her  trip  to  Rome  to  cure  the  Emperor  Tiberius, 
there  is  a French  legend  (3a)  of  her  evangelising  in  the  South  of  France,  by  now 
married  to  the  former  publican  Zacchaeus  of  Luke  19,  who  himself  achieved 
sainthood  as  the  hermit  St.  Amadour  of  Rocamadour,  whose  story  I have  told 
elsewhere  (13).  Both  Soulac  and  Bordeaux  claim  to  have  the  mortal  remains  of  St. 
Veronica,  at  any  rate  (3b). 

Unfortunately,  the  skeptical  brigade  have  not  been  kind  to  Veronica.  In  fact,  it  has 
been  claimed  that  she  is  no  more  than  a medieval  invention,  whose  name  was  derived 
from  the  cloth  by  a small  interchange  of  letters  - VERONICA  = VERA  ICON  = True 
Image  (of  the  Saviour).  If  true,  then  sadly,  St.  Veronica  is  no  more  than  a medieval 
anagram.  As  for  the  story  of  the  cloth  and  the  miraculous  portrait  imprinted  on  it,  the 
skeptics  say  that  the  Western  "Veronica"  has  simply  purloined  this  theme  from  an 
earlier  Eastern  legend  - that  of  the  Holy  Face  of  Edessa  in  south-east  Turkey. 

This  legend  has  it  (14)  that  in  about  AD  30,  Abgar  V,  King  of  Edessa,  was  suffering 
from  some  terrible  disease.  Having  heard  of  Christ’s  ability  to  heal  the  sick,  he  sent 
a servant  of  some  artistic  skill  off  to  Judaea,  either  to  bring  Jesus  back  with  him  to 
Edessa,  or,  as  second  best,  to  draw  an  accurate  portrait  of  him,  and  to  bring  that  back 
instead.  On  arrival  in  Judaea,  the  servant  was  unable  to  get  near  Christ  on  account 
of  the  crowds  around  him,  so  he  perched  on  a nearby  rock  and  began  to  draw  his 
picture.  Christ  saw  him,  and  by  divine  insight  realised  what  was  going  on.  Touched 
by  this  act  of  faith  he  sent  for  the  servant,  and,  bathing  his  face  with  water,  wiped  off 
the  excess  moisture  with  a towel  which,  as  a result,  became  impressed  with  the  exact 
likeness  which  the  servant  had  been  sent  to  obtain.  This  the  servant  dutifully  took 
back  to  his  king  in  Edessa,  and,  of  course,  by  its  inherent  power,  the  ailing  monarch 
was  cured  of  his  disease,  and  was  converted  to  Christianity.  Subsequently  Edessa  as 
a whole  became  a devoutly  Christian  city. 

Unfortunately,  when  Abgar  V died,  his  son  succeeded  to  the  throne,  Edessa  reverted 
to  paganism,  and  a persecution  of  Christians  began.  The  Holy  Cloth  was  at  that  time 
hidden  away  for  safety  in  a niche  above  the  west  gate  of  the  city,  where  it  remained 
hidden  until  rediscovered,  possibly  in  repair  works  following  severe  floods  in  AD 
525.  In  AD  944  the  Holy  Cloth  was  removed  to  Constantinople,  where  it  remained 
in  the  Palace  Chapel  until  AD  1204.  In  that  year  the  disgruntled  Frankish  soldiers  of 
the  Fourth  Crusade  ran  amok  and  ransacked  the  city.  The  Holy  Cloth  disappeared  in 
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the  general  chaos  (15),  and  was  seen  no  more  - at  least,  not  in  Constantinople  - and 
therein  lies  the  problem:  what  did  become  of  it? 

According  to  some,  it  was  eventually  sold  by  the  hard-up  Latin  Emperor  Baldwin  II 
to  Louis  IX  of  France,  whence  it  joined  the  Crown  of  Thoms  and  the  swaddling 
clothes  of  the  Infant  Jesus  amongst  that  king’s  renowned  collection  of  Holy  Relics  in 
the  Sainte  Chapelle  in  Paris.  There  it  sat  until  1792  when  it  was  destroyed  in  the 
People’s  Vandalism  of  the  French  Revolution  (16). 

According  to  others,  though,  it  was  given  by  the  Byzantine  Emperor  John  V 
Palaeologus  to  the  Genoese  doge  Leonardo  Montaldo,  and  ended  up  in  the  Church  of 
St.  Bartholomew  in  Genoa,  where  it  supposedly  still  sits  (17).  However,  this  is  said 
by  many  to  be  merely  a medieval  copy  (18),  added  to  which,  yet  another  account  says 
that  though  this  is  the  Holy  Face  of  Edessa,  it  is  actually  an  icon  painted  by  the 
apostle  Luke  who,  legend  has  it,  was  something  of  a dab-hand  with  a paint- 
brush..^^). 

Perhaps  the  most  extraordinary  theory  is  that  the  real  Holy  Cloth  eventually  came  to 
rest  in  Italy  as  the  Turin  Shroud.  This  is  the  theory  of  Ian  Wilson,  the  idea  being  that 
the  Holy  Cloth  was  the  Shroud  folded  up,  as  it  were,  so  that  only  the  face  was  visible. 
It  was  never  unfolded  for  so  long  because  having  been  folded  it  was  fastened  to  a 
backing-board  and  framed  in  gold  trellis  work  which  both  disguised  its  true  nature 
and  prevented  any  easy  unfolding.  Ingenious  though  this  theory  is,  for  my  money  it 
was  dealt  a death-blow  by  the  carbon  dating  of  the  Shroud  to  the  period  AD  1260- 
1390,  in  agreement  with  known  14th  century  claims  that  it  was  a fraud.  Wilson, 
however,  disputes  the  carbon  dating  and  continues  to  hold  to  his  theory  (20). 

The  situation  has  been  complicated  by  the  fact  that  the  original  Holy  Cloth  - Edessan 
or  Veronican  - was  much  copied,  often,  no  doubt,  with  fraudulent  intent,  the  medieval 
market  in  relics  being  what  it  was.  ("That’s  not  the  real  Holy  Face  - this  is...",  or, 
"This  is  another  Holy  Face...")  But  often  it  may  well  have  been  copied,  without 
fraudulent  intent,  to  make  an  icon  or  aid-to-devotion  which  was  holy-by-proxy,  as  it 
were.  The  1616  copy  of  the  Veronica  preserved  in  Vienna,  mentioned  above,  was 
one  such  example.  A seventeenth  century  icon  housed  in  Buckingham  Palace  is 
another:  it  shows  the  Holy  Face  of  Edessa  at  its  centre,  surrounded  by  miniature 
pictures  illustrative  of  its  history  (21).  An  engraving  of  an  obviously  similar  icon  is 
given  in  Chambers  Book  of  Days  (1864),  vol.  1,  p.101,  reproduced  here  as  Fig.  3 (22). 

Again,  copies  of  the  Holy  Face  have  been  made  for  amuletic  purposes.  Wilson  points 
out  that  the  battle  standard  of  Ivan  the  Terrible  was  based  on  the  Holy  Cloth  of 
Edessa  (23),  and,  of  course,  the  medal  in  Fig.  1 is  nothing  if  not  an  amuletic  copy  in 
miniature... 

But  it  is  the  more  or  less  exact  copies  of  which  the  memory  of  their  being  copies  has, 
either  by  accident  or  design,  been  lost  which  are  the  troublesome  ones,  for  it  is  on 
their  account  that  confusion  is  so  rife  as  to  which  is  the  real  thing.  The  situation 
became  such  that,  as  Runciman  noted,  somewhat  acidly: 

"....soon  any  church  that  possessed  a portrait  of  Christ  painted  on 
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canvas  and  could  not  claim  it  to  be  the  Veronica  - the  icon  at  St. 
Peter’s  by  now  had  papal  approval  in  usurping  that  position  - claimed 
it  to  be  the  Image  of  Edessa."  (p.251). 


Fig.  3 


Of  course,  out-and-out  skeptics  will  say  that  there  never  was  a real  thing  at  all,  and 
that  even  the  "original"  - whichever  that  might  have  been  - was  a piece  of  gross 
imposture,  the  whole  silly  business  being  no  more  than  a demonstration  of  human 
gullibility,  ancient  and  modem.  Fortunately  we  don’t  have  to  decide  such  weighty 
issues  here,  nor  do  we  have  to  sort  out  all  the  twists  and  turns  of  the  various  legends 
surrounding  the  Holy  Cloth(s).  We  can  merely  sit  back  and  enjoy  ALL  the  wonderful 
possibilities  opened  up  by  Fig.  1,  true  or  false,  for  their  own  sake. 


Notes. 

(1)  NI  Bulletin,  November  1997,  p.288-290. 

(2)  A name  of  somewhat  tortuous  origins,  but  basically  meaning  a cloth, 
handkerchief  or  mantle.  See  Steven  Runciman,  "Some  Remarks  on  the  Image 
of  Edessa",  Cambridge  Historical  Journal,  vol.  Ill  (1929-1931),  p.248  and  Ian 
Wilson  The  Turin  Shroud  (1978),  p.97. 

(3)  a)  Alban  Butler’s  Lives  of  the  Saints  (1956  edition)  under  July  12th. 

b)  C.  G.  Herbermann  et  al,  The  Catholic  Encyclopedia  (1907-1914),  article 
"Veronica". 

(4)  See  Butler,  as  note  3a);  James  Bentley,  A Calendar  of  Saints  (1993),  p.  132; 
and  H.  V.  Morton,  A Traveller  in  Rome  (1957),  p.334,  for  example. 
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(5)  The  Turin  Shroud,  p.87;  also,  by  the  same  author.  Holy  Faces,  Secret  Places 
(1991),  p.73ff. 

(6)  Wilson,  Holy  Faces,  p.77. 

(7)  Sadakat  Kadri,  Prague  (Cadogan  City  Guides,  1991),  p.  1 18. 

(8)  Turin  Shroud,  p.87;  Holy  Faces,  p.36. 

(9)  Holy  Faces,  p.185-6. 

(10)  Turin  Shroud,  p.87  & p.259;  Holy  Faces,  p.  18  Iff. 

(11)  Various  examples  are  pictured  in  Wilson’s  books.  For  an  example  with  the 
Crown  of  Thoms,  see  James  Bentley’s  A Calendar  of  Saints  (1993),  p.132, 
and  for  an  example  minus  the  Crown  of  Thoms,  see  The  Book  of  Saints, 
compiled  by  the  Benedictine  monks  of  St.  Augustine’s  Abbey,  Ramsgate 
(1994  edition),  p.563. 

(12)  Holy  Faces,  p.  106ff  & plate  VII. 

(13)  NI  Bulletin,  September  1997,  p.238. 

(14)  This  account  is  abridged  from  Wilson’s  Turin  Shroud,  Appendix  C,  p.235ff, 
this  being  a translation  of  "The  Story  of  the  Image  of  Edessa"  written  by  a 
court  historian  of  the  Byzantine  Emperor  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus  in  AD 
945.  In  addition  to  this  version  of  the  tale,  the  historian  also  gives  a second 
version  that  he  had  heard  about.  Here  Christ  is  in  anguish  at  the  crucifixion 
which  he  knows  will  happen  (presumably  the  scene  is  the  Garden  of 
Gethsemene,  though  the  name  is  not  mentioned).  His  face  is  pouring  with 
beads  of  sweat,  so  he  wipes  it  with  a cloth,  thus  producing  the  Holy  Face, 
which  is  later  sent  to  Abgar.  Other  sources  differ  again  in  details,  and  the 
legend  is  as  confused  as  that  of  the  Veronica  - see  Wilson,  op.  cit.  p.l06ff; 
also  Runciman’s  article  cited  in  note  2. 

(15)  Wilson,  Turin  Shroud,  p.146-7.  It  is  an  odd  coincidence  that  the  Holy  Face 
of  Edessa,  like  Veronica’s  Veil,  might  last  have  been  seen  in  the  midst  of 
rampaging  and  pillaging  troops! 

(16)  Runciman,  as  note  2,  p.251-2;  Wilson,  Turin  Shroud  p.  151  disputes  this. 

(17)  See  the  article  "Bartholomites"  in  The  Catholic  Encyclopedia  (as  note  3b),  for 
example.  See  also  Wilson,  Holy  Faces,  p.137. 

(18)  Wilson,  Turin  Shroud,  p.151-2. 

(19)  This  from  Thomas  Heaphy,  "An  Examination  into  the  Antiquity  of  the 
Likeness  of  Our  Blessed  Lord"  in  The  Art  Journal  (1861),  p.129-132,  a 
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Fig.  4 Fig.  5 

fascinating  if  puzzling  article  which  muddies  all  the  waters.  Heaphy  gives  a 
cut  of  the  Genoese  portrait,  here  reproduced  as  Fig.  4,  which,  as  Wilson  shows 
{Holy  Faces,  plate  14),  only  vaguely  resembles  the  original.  The  really 
contentious  point,  though,  is  that  Heaphy  purports  to  give  a cut  of  the 
Veronica  portrait  in  St.  Peter’s  "rendered  as  near  as  wood-engraving  will 
permit",  here  reproduced  as  Fig.  5,  and  which  he  says  "consists  of  a life-size 
head  of  Our  Lord,  represented  as  lying  during  the  three  days  in  the  sepulchre, 
or,  at  all  events,  at  some  point  of  time  between  the  last  supreme  moment  of 
the  crucifixion,  and  the  resurrection"  - an  unexpected  twist  to  the  usual 
Veronica  tale!  He  doesn’t  actually  say  that  he  saw  the  veil  in  so  many  words 
- indeed,  he  says  it  is  "a  picture  accounted  so  holy  that  no  layman’s  eyes  may 
look  upon  it"  - yet  he  describes  it  as  "this  dimly  figured  head  on  a tattered 
rag",  and  as  Wilson  says,  he  leads  his  readers  to  suppose  that  somehow  he  did 
gain  access  to  it.  I leave  interested  readers  to  wade  into  the  controversy  for 
themselves,  but  Wilson  {Holy  Faces,  p.79-90)  makes  no  bones  about  it: 
Heaphy  was  a fraud,  a liar  and  a cheat....  Such  is  life  in  the  fast-lane  of  holy 
face  research! 

(20)  The  theory  was  originally  proposed  in  The  Turin  Shroud,  ch.14.  Holy  Faces 
defends  it  in  the  face  of  the  carbon  dating  of  1988,  the  quoted  dates  being 
95%  confidence  limits.  The  results  of  the  carbon  dating  were  widely  reported 
in  the  press  at  the  time,  and  formally  published  in  Nature  the  following  year 
(issue  of  16th  Feb.  1989,  p.611-615).  The  fourteenth  century  dismissal  of  its 
having  been  "cunningly  painted,  the  truth  being  attested  by  the  artist  who  had 
painted  it"  was  contained  in  a letter  from  Pierre  d’Arcis,  Bishop  of  Troyes, 
written  to  Pope  Clement  VO  in  1389,  and  was  hailed  by  the  Catholic  historian 
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Herbert  Thurston  as  clear  evidence  of  forgery  back  in  1903  (published  in  The 
Month , vol.CI,  p.17-29).  Wilson  disputes  the  evidential  value  of  the  d’Arcis 
letter  too,  but  that,  as  they  say,  is  another  story. 

(21)  There  is  a photograph  of  this  in  Wilson’s  Turin  Shroud , p.91  & plate  25.  The 
Holy  Face  at  Genoa  is  similarly  set  - see  Holy  Faces , plates  IVd  & 24. 

(22)  Chambers  doesn’t  give  a source,  unfortunately. 

(23)  Turin  Shroud , p.150  & plate  33. 

Postscript. 

It  may  interest  some  readers  to  know  that  since  the  writing  of  this  article  Ian  Wilson 
has  further  pursued  his  theory,  that  the  Turin  Shroud  and  the  Holy  Face  of  Edessa  are 
one  and  the  same,  in  his  book  The  Blood  and  the  Shroud  published  earlier  this  year. 


"FIRE  WORSHIPPERS" 

Marco  Polo  relates  the  following  tale  which  we  must  conclude  to  be  factual  as  it  fits 
all  the  facts  as  we  now  know  them.  At  the  time  Christ  was  bom  there  were  three 
Wise-men  who  came  bearing  gifts  - a story  well  known  to  most  of  us  regardless  of 
the  -faith  of  our  birth.  What  we  did  not  realize  was  that  the  custom  was  well 
established  then  that  if  some  one  presented  a gift  the  recipient  was  obligated  to  return 
a gift.  Not  too  much  different  than  today  but  we  had  paid  but  little  attention  to  the 
detail. 

Mary  and  Joseph,  being  reputedly  poor  people,  had  little  means  with  which  to  return 
the  gifts  presented  by  the  Wise-men  but  presented  each  with  a small  box  containing 
what  they  could  give.  These  Wise-men  were  not  supposed  to  look  at  the  gift  until 
they  had  returned  to  their  own  Kingdom  but  the  Sassanian  decided  to  take  a peek. 

The  Sassanian  became  violently  furious  with  what  he  saw  and  hurled  it  in  a fit  of 
anger  into  a pit  that  was  close  to  where  he  stood.  Immediately  the  collected  leaves 
burst  into  flame  for  what  he  had  seen  was  a flint  firestone,  a valuable  gift.  Quite 
normally  he  repented  his  deed  committed  in  a fit  of  anger  and  carefully  collected 
some  of  the  fire  which  he  delivered  back  to  his  King,  somewhat  like  the  Olympic 
torch  which  is  presently  delivered  all  over  the  world. 

For  the  next  several  hundred  years  this  sequence  of  events  was  perpetuated  upon  the 
Sassanian  coinage  which  depicts  an  altar  from  which  a flame  arises  and  guarded  by 
two  soldiers.  These  coins  are  popularly  attributed  to  the  "Fire  Worshippers"  but  it  is 
my  opinion  that  the  fire  was  symbolic  of  a more  serious  event  in  the  history  of  Man. 


(From  Collectors  Research  Limited  price 
list  no.  66-47,  August,  1966.) 
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THE  COINS  OF  KING  RADOSLAV 

The  First  Serbian  Coins. 


Petrovic  Slavoljub,  Sabac,  Yugoslavia,  NI  #2261 

At  the  end  of  the  12th  and  in  the  first  half  of  the  13th  century,  a period  of  political 
and  economic  crisis  started  in  the  Byzantine  Empire  which  resulted  in  the  establishing 
of  new  states  on  the  Balkan  Peninsula.  This  is  the  time  when  the  feudal  state  of 
Serbs  was  established. 

Its  first  rulers,  Stefan  Nemanja  and  Stefan  The  First  Crowned,  did  not  mint  any  coins 
of  their  own.  After  the  unexpected  death  of  Stefan  the  First  Crowned  in  September 
1228,  his  son  Radoslav  (his  firstborn  son),  bom  in  the  marriage  with  Evdokia, 
daughter  of  Emperor  Alexius  HI,  Angelus-Comnenus  (1195-1203),  succeeded  to  the 
throne. 

Being  educated  under  a strong  influence  of  Byzantium,  Radoslav  completely  relied 
on  the  Empire  of  Epyr  and  Thessaloniki  during  his  reign,  which  caused  a great 
dissatisfaction  in  the  circles  of  the  Serbian  aristocracy  (landowners).  Their 
dissatisfaction  was  fully  expressed  after  the  battle  of  Klokotnica  in  1230,  where  the 
Emperor  of  Thessaloniki  Theodor  II,  Comnenus-Ducas  was  defeated  by  the  Bulgarian 
Emperor  John  Asen  n. 

The  sudden  changes  in  the  balance  of  political  powers  also  influenced  the  position  of 
King  Radoslav  who  lost  the  support  of  his  father-in-law. 

In  the  late  autumn  of  1233,  a change  took  place  on  the  Serbian  throne:  the  dissatisfied 
aristocracy  dethroned  Radoslav.  He  and  his  wife  Ana  left  Serbia,  taking  refuge  in 
Dubrovnik.  One  year  later,  deserted  by  his  wife,  he  came  back  to  Serbia  where  he 
became  a monk,  taking  the  monastic  name  of  Jovan. 

According  to  the  regulations  of  the  Middle  Ages,  only  a crowned  ruler  had  the  right 
to  mint  coins.  King  Radoslav  was  not  only  crowned  - he  was  also  the  grandson  of 
one  emperor  and  the  son-in-law  of  another.  All  of  this  gave  him  the  right  to  mint 
coins  of  his  own.  The  favorable  family  relations  he  had,  as  well  as  his  own  political 
ambitions,  brought  about  the  appearance  of  the  first  Serbian  coins.  Since  the  right  to 
mint  coins  was  acquired  by  becoming  crowned,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  first  issue 
of  his  coins  could  have  been  minted  only  after  1228.  Since  they  were  very  similar 
to  the  coins  of  Theodor  n,  they  were  probably  minted  in  Thessaloniki. 

After  the  defeat  of  Theodor  II  in  the  battle  of  Klokotnica,  King  Radoslav  probably 
moved  the  mint  to  his  capital,  Ras.  This  is  confirmed  by  a number  of  little  plates 
prepared  for  minting  coins  which  were  found.  This  period  could  not  have  lasted  long, 
because  he  was  forced  to  give  up  the  throne  and  leave  Serbia  in  1233. 

The  coins  of  King  Radoslav  differ  from  the  subsequent  Serbian  coins  not  only  in  their 
shape  and  size,  but  also  by  the  inscriptions  which  were  written  in  Greek. 
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The  first  to  classify  these  coins  properly  was  the  famous  numismatist  K.  Stockert.1 
He  compared  the  inscriptions  on  two  specimens  of  these  coins  from  his  private 
collection,  with  the  title  and  the  signature  of  King  Radoslav  on  his  charters. 

Rudolph  Munsterberg  and  a number  of  other  numismatists  wrote  about  these  coins 
after  him  and  showed,  undoubtedly,  that  they  were  the  coins  of  King  Radoslav.2  For 
a long  time  only  a few  specimens  of  these  coins  were  known. 

However,  after  the  excavations  on  the  site  of  The  Ras  Fortress  in  1971  and  later 
years,  this  brought  to  light  new  specimens  of  this  money  so  that  nowadays  there  are 
now  about  40  specimens  or  more.3 

Properly  prepared  metal  plates,  ready  to  be  minted,  were  also  found  during  the 
excavations.  This  made  it  possible  for  us  to  undoubtedly  prove  that  the  mint  of  King 
Radoslav  was,  at  least  for  a time,  located  in  Ras.  For  a long  time  until  these  findings 
were  made,  it  had  been  believed  that  he  had  minted  his  coins  only  in  Thessaloniki. 

At  the  time  he  was  issuing  his  coins,  King  Radoslav  made  the  coins  of  three  types 
(scyphate  coinage):  one  of  silver  and  the  other  two  of  copper. 

First  type,  Ag: 


Av.:  The  ruler  in  emperor’s  clothes,  with  a crown.  He  is  holding  a sphere  with  a 

cross  in  his  right  hand,  while  his  left  hand  is  on  his  chest.  Jesus  Christ  is 
standing  beside,  crowning  him.  By  the  figure  of  Christ  the  initials:  X X 

IC  - xc 


The  inscription  is  on  the  right  and  left  side:  C On 

TE  AN 

d>A  TO 

NOC  KP 

PIZ  AT 

OA  OP 

YK 
AC 


Rv.: 


The  bust  of  Archangel  Michael 
sword  in  his  right  hand  and  its 


MH  - AP. 


with  halo  around  his  head.  He  is  holding  a 
sheath  in  the  left.  By  his  head  the  initials: 
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Second  type,  Cu: 


Av.:  The  ruler  with  a crown  on  his  head.  Virgin  Mary  is  standing  beside  him, 

crowning  him.  On  the  right  and  the  left  side  of  her  head.  MP  - 0V. 

The  inscription  by  the  ruler:  TEd>ANOC  PIZ 

Rv.:  The  bust  of  Christ  Emanuel  with  a nimbus.  He  is  giving  blessing  with  his 

right  hand  while  holding  a scroll  in  the  left.  By  his  head  the  initials:  - - 

IC  xc 
OE  NY 
M HA 

Third  type,  Cu: 


Av.:  The  ruler  and  Saint  Constantin  holding  a cross  between  then,  standing.  The 

saint  is  holding  a sceptre  with  a cross.  The  inscription  on  the  coin  says: 
TE<DANOC  PIZ  (OA)  - KON  (C)  TANT. 

Rv.:  Jesus  sitting  on  a throne  without  a back,  blessing  with  his  right  hand.  By  his 

head  the  initials:  IC  - XC. 


Notes. 


1.  Stockert,  Karl,  "Zwei  unedierte  Bronzemunzen  von  Serbien",  Numismatische 
Zeitschrift,  N.F.  VII.  Wien  1915,  p.195-196. 

2.  Rudolf  Munsterberg,  "Neuerwerbungen  der  Sammlung  antiker  Munzen  1924-1926", 
Numismatische  Zeitschrift,  N.F.  18,  1925,  p.35. 
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Mihailo  Laskaris,  Vizantijske  princeze  u srednjovekovnoj  Srbiji.  Prilog  istgoriji 
vizantiskosrpskih  odonosa  od  kraja  XII  do  sredine  XV  veka.  Beograd  1926,  p.44-45. 

B.  Saria,  "Numismatischer  Bericht  aus  Jugoslawien",  Numismatische  Zeitschrift, 
N.F.  20,  1927,  p.  16-17. 

Michael  F.  Hendy,  Coinage  and  Money  in  the  Byzantine  Empire  1081-1261, 
Dumbarton  Oaks,  1969,  p.297. 

Dobrila  Gaj-Popovid,  Monnaie  du  Roi  Radoslav,  Frappe  et  ateliers  monetaires  dans 
I’Antiquite  et  Moyen  Age,  Belgrad,  1976,  p.  121-132. 

3.  M.  Popovid,  Nalaz  novca  kralja  Stefana  Radoslava  iz  utvrdenja  Gradina  u Rasu, 
Novopazarski  zbornik  I,  Novi  Pazar,  1977,  p.35-55. 

M.  Popovid,  Srednjovekovni  Ras,  Gradina-utvrdenje , ArheoloSki  pregled,  Beograd, 
1980,  p.  172- 173. 


PUN 

PUN,  s.  A certain  number  of  cowries,  generally  80;  Hind.  pana.  The  Skt.  pana  is 
‘a  stake  played  for  a price,  a sum,’  and  hence  both  a coin  (whence  fanam,  q.v.)  and 
a certain  amount  of  cowries. 

1683. — "I  was  this  day  advised  that  Mr.  Chamock  putt  off  Mr.  Ellis’s  Cowries 
at  34  pund  to  ye  Rupee  in  payment  of  all  ye  Peons  and  Servants  of  the 
Factory,  whereas  38  punds  are  really  bought  by  him  for  a Rupee.  " — Hedges, 
Diary,  Oct.  2;  [Hak.  Soc.  i.  122]. 

1760. — "We  now  take  into  consideration  the  relief  of  the  menial  servants  of 
this  Settlement,  respecting  the  exorbitant  price  of  labor  exacted  from  them  by 
tailors,  washermen,  and  barbers,  which  appear  in  near  a quadruple  (pro)portion 
compared  with  the  prices  paid  in  1755.  Agreed,  that  after  the  1st  of  April 
they  be  regulated  as  follows; 

"No  tailor  to  demand  for  making: 

1 Jamma,  more  than  3 annas. 

1 pair  of  drawers,  7 pun  of  cowries. 

No  washerman: 

1 corge  of  pieces,  7 pun  of  cowries. 

No  barber  for  shaving  a single  person,  more  than  7 gundas". — Ft.  William 
Cons  ns.,  March  27,  in  Long , 209. 

(From  HOBSON-JOBSON , A glossary  of  colloquial  Anglo-Indian  words  and  phrases, 
and  of  kindred  terms,  etymological,  historical,  geographical  and  discursive,  by  Col. 
Henry  Yule  and  A.  C.  Burnell,  Originally  Published,  1903,  Reprint,  February,  1968.) 
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PASSION’S  PARAGON  - CHAPTER  #9 


Robert  Turfboer,  Tarboro , North  Carolina,  NI  # 1960 

Once  again  I welcome  the  readers  of  this  Bulletin  to  Van  Loon,  this  paragon  [model 
of  perfection  or  excellence]  of  our  passion  [numismatics].  It  is  the  last  time  I can  say 
this,  for  the  translation  of  Van  Loon’s  Description  of  the  Nether  land’s  Historical 
Medals  (from  1555  through  1715  AD)  has  been  completed.  It  took  exactly  four  years 
to  translate  these  four  volumes,  each  of  about  600  pages,  from  ancient  Dutch  into 
modem  English. 

The  end  of  this  greatest  Van  Loon  Opus,  the  Peace  Year  1715,  almost  immediately 
follows  the  death  of  Louis  the  14th  of  France,  the  one  who  called  himself  (on  his 
numerous  medals)  "Rex  Christianissimus".  But  there  was  also  the  completely 
unexpected  death  of  Queen  Anna  of  England,  which  took  place  on  August  12,  1714. 
King  Louis  died  at  age  77  of  natural  causes.  Queen  Anna  was  only  50  years  old 
when  she  died  within  three  days  of  a stroke,  according  to  Van  Loon. 

Throughout  these  historical  tales  I have  translated  a good  number  of  descriptions  of 
a monarch’s,  or  high  official’s  death.  Only  once  did  the  given  cause  of  death  seem 
to  fit  diagnostically,  and  that  was  the  death  of  The  Holy  Roman  Emperor  Joseph  in 
1711,  who  died  at  the  age  of  33  of  chickenpox. 

Medically  I have  wondered  about  several  cases  where  the  cause  of  death  may  well 
have  been  unnatural,  but  Van  Loon  never  gave  a hint  in  this  direction. 

A "planned  death"  did  take  place  but  once  in  these  2400  pages  I have  translated.  This 
was  a case  of  a successful  murder  and,  of  all  places,  it  happened  to  be  in  Delft  (where 
I spent  six  years  in  Latin  high  school). 

In  1584,  on  July  10,  a Frenchman,  hired  by  the  tyrannical  Philip  II  of  Spain,  killed 
Prince  William,  nicknamed  The  Silent,  with  three  shots  from  his  handgun  which  he 
had  bought  with  money  given  him  by  that  same  Prince,  for  whom  he  had  done  some 
work.  One  bullet  can  still  be  seen  imbedded  in  the  wall  behind  where  the  Prince 
stood.  William  was  only  52  years  old.  To  this  day  the  Dutch  national  anthem  still 
honors  this  good  man. 

King  Louis,  who  is  supposed  to  have  said:  "Apr£s  Nous  La  Deluge",  used  coins  and 
medals  as  handy  P.R.  tools.  As  early  as  1663,  when  Louis  was  25  but  had  already 
been  a king  for  20  years  (!),  he  had  Colbert  form  the  "Acad6mie  des  Inscriptions  et 
Belles-Lettres",  better  known  as  "La  Petite  Acad6mie".  This  highly  professional 
governmental  Public  Relations  institution  was  the  source  of  that  incredible  outpouring 
of  Louis  XIV ’s  history  in  medals  and  jettons. 

Jettons  (in  French:  jetons)  were  tokens  or  counters.  Since  counters  were  used  for  all 
kinds  of  financial  activities  they  wore  out  like  regular  coins.  Thus  a country  might, 
and  often  did,  use  the  new  year  as  the  annual  opportunity  to  renew  the  stock;  but  also 
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to  make  a new  year’s  gift  to  its  faithful  servants.  This  yearly  jetton  avalanche  was 
naturally  also  used  to  spread  the  (good)  news,  or  bear  a message. 


Fig.  1 


Various  departments  also  struck  their  own  jettons.  Thus,  in  1713,  the  French  navy 
issued  one  with  the  portrait  of  the  Admiral  on  the  obverse  and  Neptune  on  the  reverse 
(Fig.  1).  But  the  most  interesting  and  revealing  portion  of  those  items  was  the 
exergue,  in  other  words  the  brief  explanatory  note  at  the  bottom  of  the  reverse.  On 
this  particular  jetton  the  message  was:  "MARINE  1713".  Van  Loon  translated  that 
this  way:  "For  The  Use  Of  The  Navy.  1713."  That  sounds  fair  and  square. 


Fig.  2 


But  now  look  at  these  jettons  which  King  Louis  had  issued  in  late  1711,  for  the  new 
year  1712  (Fig.  2).  On  its  reverse  Queen  Anna  of  England  is  portrayed  as  Daphne, 
who  is  being  chased  by  Apollo,  here  meant  the  French  king.  That  "Apollo" 
succeeded  in  seducing  this  "Daphne”,  and  taught  her  the  secrets  (shenanigans)  with 
which  to  betray  her  allies.  The  image  on  this  jetton  shows  Daphne  being  turned  into 
an  immortal  laurel  tree.  The  legends  states:  "MORTALEM  ERIPUIT  FORMAM", 
a quote  from  Vergil  which  translated  means:  "He  Has  Taken  Her  Out  of  Mortality". 

Now  look  at  what  the  exergue’s  statement  says:  "PARTIES  CASUELLES.  1712". 
This  means,  more  or  less:  "For  Diverse  [accidental;  odd]  Costs  [projects]". 
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Fig.  3 

If  this  raises  suspicion,  then  look  at  the  next  jetton,  also  dated  1712  (Fig.  3).  Its 
reverse  tells  us  that  King  Louis  [here  portrayed  as  Hercules]  is  working  very  hard  to 
pacify  the  whole  world.  The  exergue  on  this  second  jetton  stretches  one’s  fantasy 
even  further.  It  says:  "EXTRAORDINAIRE  DES  GUERRES.  1712."  "[Intended 
for]  The  Uncommon  Things  Of  The  Wars." 

And  when  we  then  already  know  that  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  exiled  son  of  the 
dethroned  English  King  who  preceded  King  William  IQ,  was  now  literally  being 
forced  out  of  the  French  protection  as  a result  of  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  - obviously 
against  the  wish  of  Louis  XTV  - and  had  already  once  tried  in  vain  to  return  to  his 
family’s  throne.  What  else  can  we  think  but  that  with  Anna  put  out  of  the  way,  the 
Prince  of  Wales’  future  in  England  stood  a better  chance? 

With  Kairos’  help  however,  things  took  a different  course  and  in  the  end  led  to  the 
two  deaths,  Anna  and  Louis,  two  strong  persons  but  endless  troublemakers.  It  did 
give  some  space  for  at  least  a semblance  of  peace  in  Europe. 

One  cannot  help  trying  to  formulate  the  characters  one  meets  when  translating  a 
historical  work  such  as  this  one  by  Van  Loon.  We  have  looked  at  Van  Loon  himself, 
and  more  than  anybody  else  at  Louis  XTV,  perhaps  more  than  he  deserved.  Towards 
the  very  end  Van  Loon  surprised  his  readers  with  the  final  ending  of  the  man  who 
called  himself  the  Sun  King. 

It  seems  proper  to  share  this  with  my  readers  too  for  it  gives  a lot  to  think  about, 
especially  when  you  have  lived  a long  and  good  life.  I will  quote  from  my  translation 
of  part  of  page  691  of  Volume  IV,  6 pages  before  the  very  end. 

"Thus,  this  inimitable  King  saw,  by  concluding  this  treaty  [The  Peace 
of  Utrecht],  his  grandson  on  the  Spanish  throne,  after  much  spilling  of 
blood  and  more  by  way  of  shrewd  management  than  by  the  impact  of 
his  weapons.  He  did  this,  so  said  the  Bishop  of  Rennes  to  him  in  a 
speech: 


Because  he  had  finally  found  the  means  to  save  himself 
by  creating  dissension  among  his  enemies,  when  France 
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stood  on  the  verge  of  going  under;  thus  he  was  able  to 
keep  Spain,  to  give  peace  to  Europe  and  to  do  this 
under  conditions  that  were  no  less  conducive  for 
establishing  his  own  fame  than  they  were  advantageous 
for  the  French  people. 

A matchless  performance  to  be  sure!  However,  one  of  which  he  was 
not  going  to  reap  the  benefits  for  himself.  Because,  in  the  midst  of  so 
many  ups  and  downs,  troublesome  old  age  was  beginning  to  creep  up 
on  him,  his  weaknesses  increased  markedly,  day  by  day.  So,  on  the 
21st  he  got  up,  but  he  had  to  go  back  to  bed  again  because  of  fever, 
followed  by  an  intense  pain  in  his  thighs.  It  was  decided  to  put  his 
legs  in  water  so  hot  that  you  could  not  keep  your  hands  in  it.  Even 
then  the  King  did  not  feel  its  warmth  until  the  heat  reached  the  bones, 
caused  by  gangrene  which  began  to  show  itself  in  various  plaques. 

After  that  the  doctors  agreed  to  open  his  thigh  to  stop  this  evil.  He 
endured  that  too,  but  he  also  made  his  last  will  with  a strength  of 
character  typical  for  him. 

On  the  26th,  when  he  realized  he  had  but  a few  hours  left,  he  gave  his 
blessing  to  the  young  Dauphin  and  asked  him  to  show  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  the  same  friendship  he  had  had  for  him.  The  night  before  the 
30th  his  suffering  increased  to  such  degree  that  he  was  mostly 
unconscious,  while  his  lower  body  swelled  up  enormously  and  created 
such  terrible  stench  that  they  all,  except  for  his  Father  Confessor,  had 
to  leave  the  room.  It  was  in  his  presence  that  the  King  died  shortly 
before  8 AM  on  the  first  of  September." 

On  this  sad  note  I thank  the  readers  for  their  attention  and  for  their  shown  interest  in 
my  self-imposed  task.  I have  no  doubt  but  that  Mr.  Gerard  Van  Loon  thanks  you  too 
for  your  attention. 


A QUEEN  WITH  MANY  FACES 

Paul  F.  L.  de  Groot,  Calgary,  Alberta,  Canada,  NI  #7  786 

The  Kingdom  of  The  Netherlands  was  established  in  1814.  Since  then  the  country 
has  been  ruled  by  three  kings,  one  regent  and  three  queens.  Until  her  face  showed 
up  on  a commemorative  coin  in  1990,  the  regent  had  not  appeared  on  metal  currency. 
Since  1980  the  throne  has  been  occupied  by  queen  Beatrix.  Her  reign  has  coincided 
with  a powerful  urge  among  the  Dutch  to  experiment  with  the  portraiture  on  their 
coinage.  This  started  with  the  innovative  portrayal  of  the  queen  on  the  regular 
currency.  But  it  truly  took  off  on  the  commemorative  coins,  most  issued  at  face 
value.  The  fifty  guldens  alone  show  at  least  ten  versions,  some  very  unconventional. 
Beatrix  may  already  have  as  many  numismatic  portraits  as  all  her  predecessors  put 
together. 
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A BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  THE  NETHERLANDS  AND  COINS  - CHAPTER  10 


On  the  way  to  become  a Republic. 

Kees  Pannekeet,  Slootdorp,  The  Netherlands 

In  the  first  years  of  the  80-year  war  the  fight  against  the  Spaniards  was  strangely 
enough  not  a fight  against  king  Philip  II  but  against  the  governors  that  ruled  The 
Netherlands  in  his  name.  His  name  and  portrait  were  still  on  the  coins  of  all  the 
provinces  and  also  his  motto:  DOMINUS  MIHI  ADIUTOR  (the  lord  is  my  helper). 
In  1577/78  the  States-General  of  The  Netherlands  decided  to  no  longer  recognize  Don 
Juan  as  the  king’s  governor  of  The  Netherlands.  Matthias,  brother  of  the  German 
emperor  was  chosen  by  the  States-General  as  the  new  governor  of  The  Netherlands. 
King  Philip  was  outraged  but  was  not  able  to  do  anything  about  it.  During  the  time 
that  Matthias  was  governor  the  coins  were  still  struck  with  the  portrait  of  king  Philip 
and  his  titles  but  the  motto  on  the  reverse  of  the  coins  was  changed  to  PACE  ET 
IUSTITIA  (peace  and  justice). 


Gelderland,  1/2  States  Daalder  1577-78,  Pace  Et  Iustitia  Legend 

By  the  year  1580  everybody  began  to  see  that  king  Philip  was  not  willing  to  change 
his  mind  about  freedom  of  religion  and  wanted  absolute  surrender  and  obedience  from 
the  Northern  rebellious  provinces.  In  1581  the  weak  Matthias  (who  was  only 
governor  in  name  but  was  under  the  influence  of  William  of  Orange)  was  sent  back 
to  Germany.  The  States-General  now  decided  to  make  the  Frenchman  Francois 
Hercule  de  Valois,  duke  of  Alencon  and  Anjou  (and  brother  of  the  king  of  France) 
governor  of  The  Netherlands.  This  way  The  Netherlands  could  get  military  help  from 
him  and  France.  In  the  same  year  (1581)  the  States  of  the  provinces  rejected  king 
Philip  as  their  king,  lord,  duke  or  count.  From  that  time  it  also  was  forbidden  to  use 
his  portrait  and  titles  on  the  coins.  However  the  province  of  Overijssel  kept  on  using 
his  name  and  titles  until  1591  because  they  had  not  signed  the  "placard  of  rejectence". 
Some  Southern  provinces  (Brabant  and  Handers)  began  to  strike  coins  with  the 
portrait  of  Francois  of  Anjou  but  in  the  Northern  provinces  his  name  and  titles  were 
never  used.  He  stayed  governor  until  1583,  in  that  year  he  had  enough  of  his  small 
role  as  governor  and  tried  to  capture  Antwerp  with  his  army  in  order  to  obtain  more 
power.  He  did  not  succeed  and  had  to  flee  back  to  France.  In  1584  there  was 
another  blow  for  The  Netherlands,  William  of  Orange  was  shot  by  Balthasar  Gerards 
in  the  city  of  Delft  and  died. 
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1/2  Daalder  (Antwerp)  1582,  Francois,  Duke  of  Anjou  and  Alencon 

The  States-General  now  had  to  rule  The  Netherlands  without  the  help  of  the  inspiring 
prince  of  Orange.  They  turned  to  queen  Elizabeth  I of  England  for  help  but  she 
wanted  no  part  in  a foreign  adventure.  However  she  did  send  Robert  Dudley,  count 
of  Leicester  to  The  Netherlands.  He  was  governor  from  1585  until  December  1587, 
but  was  unable  to  solve  the  problems  in  The  Netherlands.  There  is  however  one 
important  thing  that  he  tried  to  do.  In  1586  he  tried  to  reform  the  coinage  which  was 
very  chaotic  by  that  time.  He  issued  a placard  on  the  coinage  that  year  which  was 
successful  in  the  beginning  but  was  soon  ignored  by  many  provinces.  However  in 
1606  the  States-General  issued  a placard  of  their  own  to  reform  the  coinage  which 
was  very  much  the  same  as  the  one  of  Leicester  from  the  year  1586.  After  Robert 
Dudley  had  returned  to  England  the  States-General  decided  in  1588  to  rule  The 
Netherlands  on  their  own  without  a king,  lord  or  governor.  The  Republic  of  the  7 
United  Netherlands  was  never  officially  declared  but  started  after  the  departure  to 
England  of  Robert  Dudley.  In  the  years  to  come  the  European  elite  was  amazed  to 
see  that  a country  could  lead  itself  in  the  form  of  a States-General  in  which  there 
were  delegates  from  all  the  provinces.  In  the  years  to  come  there  were  two  people 
that  took  the  lead  over  The  Netherlands.  Johan  van  Oldenbarnevelt  became  the  most 
important  civil  leader  of  The  Netherlands  and  Prince  Maurits  (son  of  William  of 
Orange)  turned  out  to  be  a military  genius  who  successfully  secured  the  borders  of 
The  Netherlands. 


Gelderland,  Leicesterreaal,  1586 

(This  short  history  article  was  originally  transmitted  on  the  INTERNET  (without 
illustrations). 
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Book  News  & Reviews 


The  Copper  Coins  of  Imperial  Russia  1700-1917.  Supplement  1997.  B.F.  Brekke  and 
Tom  Willy  Bakken.  126  pp.,  illustrated,  18x25cm,  hardbound,  with  pricelist  by  J. 
Elmen.  Available  from  Tom  Willy  Bakken  at  tombakk@online.no  or  Norsk 
Numismatisk  Forlag,  P.O.  Box  355  Sentrum,  0101  Oslo,  Norway.  Price  is  $39.95. 

In  addition  to  additions  and  corrections,  issue  by  issue,  to  the  basic  Brekke  work,  this 
Supplement  contains  a great  deal  of  useful  collateral  and  background  material.  It  is  far 
more  comprehensive  than  the  first  (1986)  supplement,  and  in  many  ways  can  stand  as  an 
independent  reference. 

Brekke  updates  his  paragraphs  on  novodels  and  puts  to  final  rest  the  misbegotten  effort  of 
a dozen  years  ago  to  legitimize  a body  of  crude  fakes  as  newly  discovered  novodels.  He 
furnishes  a 25-year  roll  of  some  90  auctions  of  Russian  significance.  Bakken  makes 
available  out-of-print  authoritative  articles  on  the  baroque  kopeck,  the  copper  plates,  and 
the  deliberately  made  offweight  coppers.  He  compiles  a listing  of  errors— both  constant 
errors  from  blundered  dies,  such  as  the  1276  and  1721  piataks  or  the  misdated  1757 
degna  of  the  1730-1754  type,  and  examples  of  misstrikes.  He  lists  an  impressive  179 
overdates— some  illustrated,  a number  of  mintmasters’  overdated  initials,  and  a roster  of 
18th  century  overstrikes.  At  the  end  is  an  annotated  list  of  69  fakes,  all  of  them  pictured. 

Beyond  its  inherent  substantive  appeal,  the  book  is  a fine  example  of  the  publisher’s  and 
printer’s  art.  Tom  Willy  Bakken  set  the  project  in  motion  two  or  three  years  ago, 
coordinating  step  by  step  with  Bernhard  Brekke  and  consulting  a stable  of  experts  he  has 
sought  perfection,  and  he  has  come  as  close  as  practicable  in  an  imperfect  world. 

Reviewed  by  Randolph  Zander. 


***** 

Ancient  Coin  Collecting  IV:  Roman  Provincial  Coins.  Wayne  G.  Sayles.  Krause 
Publication,  Iola,  1998.  Hardcover,  x,  198  pp.,  illustrations,  photographs,  with 
helpful  bibliographies,  charts,  and  maps.  Available  from  Krause  Publications,  Book 
Department,  700  E.  State  Street,  Iola,  WI  54990-0001.  Price  is  $24.95  plus  $3.25 
postage. 

This  is  the  fourth  volume  in  Mr.  Sayles’  Ancient  Coin  Collecting  series,  and  like  its 
predecessors,  it  does  not  disappoint  the  reader.  The  goal  of  this  volume,  “to  serve  as  a 
road  map  to  the  coinage  of  Roman  administration  in  lands  which  came  within  their 
sphere  of  influence  either  by  subjugation  or  supplication,”  is  ambitious.  The  Roman 
provincial  coinage  (or  more  archaically,  Greek  Imperial  coinage)  discussed  within  this 
work  extends  from  the  proclamation  of  Octavian  as  Augustus  in  27  B.C.  to  the  usurpation 
of  Domitius  Domitianus  in  A.D.  296-97  in  Egypt.  According  to  the  author,  the  terminal 
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date  represents  the  date  after  which  all  Roman  coinage  was  issued  at  imperial  mints  for 
use  throughout  the  empire,  as  demonstrated  by  the  circulation  of  Alexandrian  mint  coins 
in  the  Balkans  and  London  or  Gallic  mint  coins  in  the  Middle  East.  This  coinage  is 
largely  characterized  by  its  wide  diversity  of  types  and  its  circulation  within  small 
geographic  regions.  Fortunately,  the  author’s  deft  presentation  of  the  material  allows  the 
goal  to  be  more  than  adequately  met  and  leaves  the  reader  with  an  understanding  of  the 
fundamentals  of  the  series. 

The  work  begins  by  surveying  the  generalities  of  provincial  coinage  with  a “geographic 
tour.”  The  tour  examines  the  various  provinces  in  Spain,  then  proceeds  to  Gaul,  Britain, 
Germany,  Italy/Sicily,  Greece,  the  Balkans,  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  the  Near  East,  Arabia,  and 
North  Africa.  A special  section  on  the  provincial  coinage  of  Egypt  was  authored  by 
Kerry  K.  Wetterstrom.  Useful  bibliographies  on  Roman  provincial  expansion,  the 
Western  provinces,  the  Balkans  and  Greece,  Asia  Minor  and  Mesopotamia,  the  Levant, 
and  Roman  Egypt  are  included  throughout  this  initial  tour  in  order  to  direct  the  collector 
to  more  specialized  works  if  a particular  passion  is  aroused. 

The  work  then  proceeds  to  discuss  interesting  portraits  of  client-kings  which  appear  on 
provincial  coinage,  the  intricacies  of  attributing  Roman  provincial  coins  (with  helpful 
date  tables,  abbreviation  guides,  etc.),  Roman  provincial  iconography,  and  masterpieces 
of  Roman  provincial  coins,  such  as  an  exceptionally  well  struck  and  aesthetically 
pleasing  AE  27mm  of  Septimus  Severus  (AD  193-211)  from  Ancyra,  Phrygia.  The  work 
concludes  with  a glossary,  additional  bibliographic  information,  and  an  index. 

The  binding,  printing,  paper  quality,  and  photographic  qualities  are  extremely  high  and, 
as  such,  this  work  is  a bargain.  It  is  highly  recommended  for  inclusion  in  all  numismatic 
libraries  and  as  a necessary  work  for  those  collectors  who  are  not  well-versed  in  Roman 
provincial  coinage  but  who  occasionally  run  across  Roman  provincial  coins. 

Reviewed  by  Donald  S.  Yarab. 
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MEMBER  NOTICE  PAGE 


Bob  Adam,  3012  N.  Wilshire  Lane,  Arlington  Heights,  IL  60004:  Wish  to  buy  or 
trade  for  issue  number  3 of  World  Coins  Magazine  (March,  1964).  have  issues  2,  4, 
5,  or  7 for  trade. 

4'  'L'  4s  'i*  sL>  4s  sis  sis  sis  *X*  4s  4s  *1*  4s  -4s  *4?  ^ ^ 4*  'X*  4s  *!■  X*  *1*  X*  X*  X*  X*  X*  X*  X*  *1*  *1*  X/  X*  X*  *1*  4s  4s  4s  4s  4s  4s  4s  4s  4s  4s  4s  4s  4s  4s  4s  4s  4s  4s  X*  4s  X/  X*  4s 
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SOME  UNIQUE  or  VERY  RARE  EUROPEAN  DOLLARS  #18 

John  S.  Davenport , Mount  Dora , Florida,  NI  #602 

Constance  (Konstanz),  situated  on  Lake  Constance  at  its  junction  with  the  Rhine  river 
on  the  border  between  Germany  and  Switzerland,  was  purportedly  founded  about  300 
A.D.  Site  of  the  famous  Council  of  Constance  (1411-1418)  at  which  three  popes 
were  deposed  and  the  doctrines  of  John  Huss,  Jerome  of  Padua  and  John  Wycliffe 
were  condemned  as  heretical.  The  first  two  were  burned  at  the  stake  there.  The  city 
had  a turbulent  political  history,  occupied  by  both  Catholic  and  Protestant  forces.  It 
was  annexed  to  Austria  in  1548  and  to  Baden  in  1803. 


2 Talers  1623 

+ MON:  NO:  CIVITAT:  CONST ANTIENS IS,  shield  dividing  date. 

FERD:  II:  D:  G:  ROM:  IMPER:  SEMP:  AVG:,  crowned  double  headed  eagle. 
Leu  73  - 1024  Nau  142  (1  taler)  Unique  Dav.  A5177 
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